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The UN 


how and when it works 


by Peter Kihss 


1. Trial in Blood 


DAWN BROKE WITH A BURST of blood over Korea Sunday, June 25, 
1950. More than 90,000 North Koreans poured across the 38th 
Parallel frontier into South Korea, a hundred tanks and more 
than a hundred planes blazing their way. 

It was Saturday night—dawn had still to wing more than half 
way westward around the world—when the State Department in 
Washington at 9:26 p.m. learned officially of the Communist 
military onslaught, in.a message from John J. Muccio, American 
ambassador at Seoul. 

It was just after 11:30 p.m. when Assistant Secretary of State 
John D. Hickerson telephoned Ernest A. Gross, deputy American 
representative on the United Nations Security Council, at the 
home of Port Washington friends, to tell him UN action might 
be sought. 

It was midnight when Mr. Hickerson telephoned UN Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie at his home in Forest Hills. Just after 
midnight Mr. Lie called his executive assistant, Andrew W. 
Cordier, in Great Neck, to seek a cabled report from the UN’s 
own fact-finding machinery—a seven-nation UN Commission on 
Korea. 

It was 3 a.m. when Mr. Hickerson notified Mr. Gross the North 
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Korean action was an all-out invasion, and Mr. Gross telephoned 


Mr. Lie with a formal United States request for a Council meet- 
ing that same Sunday afternoon. 

It was 10:30 a.m. when the UN commission’s report reached 
UN headquarters, then at Lake Success. It was 2:32 p.m. when 
the Council convened. The Soviet Union boycotted the session, 
as it had boycotted all Council meetings since January 13 be- 
cause of the continued presence of Chinese Nationalists. 

By 5:45 p.m., the Council had registered its concern over the 
North Korean attack, and—without dissent, although Yugoslavia 
abstained—voted a 9-0 resolution calling for a cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of North Korean troops. 


State of the UN 


History had reached a turning point, and men had turned once 
again to the UN, the instrument of collective security and of 
world betterment, to discover what they had wrought—and what 
they had then too often forgotten. 

The fateful test faced the UN with grievous problems: 

1. The UN had itself sought to bring a free government into 
being for the 30 million Koreans. The lightly armed Republic 
of Korea, in the south, had been launched with elections super- 
vised by a UN commission and upheld by the UN General 
Assembly as the only lawful government in Korea. 

2. The UN had never obtained the military forces which na- 
tions were to have earmarked for Security Council use under a 
Charter plan intended as a significant advance over the lack of en- 
forcement machinery available to the League of Nations. The 
UN had shied away from punitive action in earlier blood-lettings 
in Greece and Indonesia, Kashmir, Palestine and Hyderabad— 
and had found problems being increasingly settled by military 
action. 

3. With a Soviet boycott of the UN under way, a Communist 
regime had resorted to military expansion—and the UN for the 
first time faced an aggression backed by a great power. The 
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American ambassador on June 27 asked the Soviet Foreign Office 
to use its influence with the North Korean regime. On June 29 
he received a reply stating that South Koreans and “those who 
stand behind their back” were responsible and that the Soviet 
Union wouldn’t interfere. 

4. The test came in an area where only the United States— 
among non-Communist nations—had considerable forces, because 
of its postwar occupation of Japan. The United States faced an 
eventual threat to its occupation forces in Japan—but would have 
little to gain militarily in the Korean peninsula and might have 
much to lose by getting pinned down in that isolated area. 
Meeting the Challenge 

Nonetheless, the UN, through the Security Council, took up the 
challenge. The Council’s June 25 resolution called on all mem- 
bers “to render every assistance to the UN,” and the Council 
spelled it out turther on June 27, recommending that members 
“furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 

Member nations—apart from the Soviet bloc—rallied with mili- 
tary, material and moral aid. By the end of the first year some 
600,000 fighting men were in action in the UN cause, on land and 
sea and in the air—perhaps 250,000 South Koreans, 250,000 to 
300,000 Americans, 50,000 combat personnel from fifteen other 
UN member nations and medical units from four more. 

It had been a year of shifting fortunes. UN forces, after a 
grim retreat on Pusan throughout the summer of 1950, had 
landed at Inchon in September and had driven north to occupy 
almost all of Korea. Then in October and November interven- 
tion of Chinese Communist “volunteers” turned the tide of bat- 
tle, pressing UN troops far southward. In turn, the UN troops 
had recovered, fighting back to the old frontier by the spring of 
1951, and there once more the UN was urging a resort to di- 
plomacy for the long-range goal of Korean unification. 






















Not until June 23, 1951 did Soviet Delegate Jacob A. Malik, 
on a UN radio program, state—as UN leaders had suggested 
before him—that a cease-fire and armistice could be achieved in 
a settlement at the 38th Parallel. Not until July 10, 1951 did 
UN negotiators sit down in battered Kaesong to talk over terms 
with North Korean and Chinese Communist military chiefs. 

In that bloody year there had been more than | million Com- 
munist battle casualties and some 385,000 UN and South Korean 
military losses, including nearly 80,000 for the United States. 
Hundreds of thousands of civilians lay dead and injured. Per- 
haps 5 million people had been uprooted from their homes, wan- 
dering refugees in a country turned into a shambles. 

The UN was on trial, in bloodshed. And just what was this 
UN organization? Just what could it do? And what were its 
limitations? —Those were questions that had to be answered all 
over again—not only for Korea, but for peace in the future, 


everywhere. 











2. Plan: Great-Power Unity 


OUT OF THE HORRORS OF World War II, with its 22 million dead, 
34 million wounded, 61 million men under arms and $1.3 trillion 
cost, the UN’s founders read one lesson. Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., stated it: “We realize, in short, that peace 
is a world-wide problem and that the maintenance of peace, and 
not merely its restoration, depends primarily upon the unity of 
the great powers.” 

There could be two ways of keeping this unity, Mr. Stettinius 
wrote in his June 2, 1945 report on the San Francisco Charter 
conference. One was a great-power alliance. The other was the 
method chosen—‘‘the establishment of a general security system 
based upon the principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states and upon the recognition of the predominant responsi- 
bility of the great powers in matters relating to peace and 
security.” 

The UN recognized. the principle of sovereign equality of 
nations through creation of its General Assembly, the so-called 
town meeting of the world. But in Article 24, the Charter pro- 
vided: “In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
UN, its members confer on the Security Council primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
causity ...” 
How this broad plan for great-power responsibility was to 
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work was outlined in the Charter and, as time went on, in the 
rules made by the Security Council itself. The Charter, which 
has 111 articles, is not a simple document, and the powers have 
often differed on the interpretation to be placed on a single 
clause. Following a specific case through the UN can be exceed- 
ingly complicated—as the world’s peoples have discovered when 
they have turned to the UN in hopes of a swift and just decision 


on one or more of the many controversies besetting the interna- 
tional community in postwar years. But all the rules are there 
for some purpose, because delegates have considered them neces- 
sary and desirable for building a better and more peaceful world. 
The peoples must learn, therefore, what each UN organ is, how 
it functions and what it can do. 

The five great powers—China, France, the Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom and United States—received permanent Se- 
curity Council seats. (Later came the troubles over who should 
represent China—the Communist regime dominant on the main- 
land, or the Nationalists who had been driven into their For- 
mosa island stronghold. Those recognizing the Communists lost 
one vote after another, as Nationalist China remained seated 
under a Council rule that any representative whose credentials 
are challenged “shall continue to sit with the same rights as 
other representatives until the Security Council has decided the 
matter.’’) 

Six Council members are elected for two-year terms by the 
all-member Assembly, with the Charter calling for due regard to 
their contributions to maintenance of international peace and 
security and to other UN aims “and also to equitable geogra- 


, 


phical distribution.” These elected members are not eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

The Council “shall be so organized as to be able to function 
continuously,” according to Article 28. Thrice the Soviet Union 
boycotted Council work during the first five years—for three 
meetings in one stretch and then two more later in the 1946 


Iranian case, and for eighteen 1950 meetings in the argument 
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over Chinese representation. Other members kept working. and 
the Soviet Union eventually returned. 


Council Presidency 


Council members assume the presidency for one month at a 
time, rotating in the English alphabetical order of their coun- 
tries’ names. The rules provide the acting presidency may be 
passed on to the next delegate whenever the regular president 
deems this necessary “during the consideration of a particular 
question with which the member he represents is directly con- 
nected.” 

The president’s powers are procedural, but the Council found 
during August 1950 that these powers could abet a filibuster. 
The rules simply provide the president shall call a meeting when- 
ever a dispute or situation is brought to the Council’s attention. 
He must call on representatives in the order they ask to speak. 
And he “shall immediately state his ruling’ on any point of 
order and, if challenged, submit it to the Council “for immediate 
decision and it shall stand unless overruled.” 

Soviet Delegate Malik, in his August 1950 presidency, refused 
to seat a Republic of Korea representative or even to rule on the 
issue until all delegates—including himself—had expressed their 
opinions. A month’s talk went on, until Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, took over the September presidency, mak- 
ing a ruling and being upheld on the South Korean right to 
participate. 

Sir Gladwyn later used his power of ruling to block Nationalist 
China’s claim that it was proper to veto a specific issue and was 
upheld in what might be a significant precedent. 

As to participants, Article 32 provides any nation, even a 
non-UN member, “‘shall be invited to participate, without vote” 
in Council discussion of a dispute to which it is a party—although 
the Council may lay down special conditions for a non-member’s 
participation. During the summer of 1950, the Council repeat- 
edly refused to admit the North Korean Communist regime to a 
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hearing, with majority delegates contending the regime must 


first stop defying a Council cease-fire recommendation. 

The Council ran into a different problem when Communist 
China in 1950 accused the United States of intervention in 
Chinese affairs, although Nationalist China, holding China’s UN 
seat, declared there was mo truth in the charge. The majority 
agreed to hear Communist China—under a rule allowing the 
Council to “invite members of the secretariat or other persons” 
to supply information or help. This rule has even been used to 
seat a private citizen—Jan Papanek, of Czechoslovakia, invited in 
1948 to testify on his complaint, sponsored by the Chilean gov- 
ernment, that Soviet pressure caused a Communist coup in his 


country. 


The Veto 

In voting, the Charter provides seven members shall represent 
a majority of the eleven-member Council. Considering proposals 
in 1947 recommending new British-Egyptian negotiations over 
presence of British troops in Egypt and joint rule of the Sudan, 
the Council obtained six votes, but failed to reach a legal deci- 
sion. (One exception provides an “absolute majority’’—six votes 
instead of seven—shall govern the Security Council in its dual 
role with the Assembly in electing judges under the International 
Court of Justice statute ) 

The Council’s major mechanical—and_political—characteristic 
is the veto right held by the five great powers. In fact, the 
Charter does not mention the word “veto.” Rather, Article 27 
says that decisions on all but procedural matters “shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the concur- 
ring votes of the permanent members.” There is one exception— 
in decisions involving a peaceful settlement parties to a dispute 
shall abstain, no matter who they are. 

The veto was envisioned as both a negative and positive pro- 
vision. When Secretary Stettinius submitted the Charter to the 


Senate for ratification, he argued: 
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“I submit that these five nations, possessing most of the world’s 
power to break or preserve peace, must agree and act together 
if peace is to be maintained, just as they have had to agree and 
act together to make possible a United Nations victory in this 
war . . . What the Charter does is to place special and binding 
obligations upon the great nations to use—in unity together for 
peace, not separately for war—the power that is already in their 
hands.” 

These principles are still sound. Too often has the. Soviet 
Union cast its veto. But it can be argued there has been a lack 
of consultations on major issues before voting, and consultations 
might perhaps have led to more unity—and fewer vetoes. 

The most far-reaching great-power use of the veto arises not 
trom the Charter but from a statement by the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China, later indorsed by France, 
at San Francisco on June 7, 1945. This statement outlined the 
great powers’ understanding of the veto proposals in the then- 
pending Charter. 

Procedural—i.e., non-vetoable—decisions, the statement said, 
would be those on rules of procedure, time and place of meetings, 
establishment of such bodies or agencies as the Council might 
deem necessary, invitations to UN members to participate in 
discussions specially affecting their interests, and invitations to 
any state to participate in a discussion on a dispute in which it 
was a party. 

The statement stressed that no veto could block Council con- 
sideration of a dispute or situation likely to engender interna- 
tional friction. Fhe veto right was claimed over all steps starting 
with a Council decision to order an investigation, or to call on 
states to settle their differences, or to make recommendations to 
the parties affected. 

But beyond all this, the statement asserted that, in case of a 
dispute on whether a matter was procedural or not, the decision 
on that score would itself be governed by the unanimity rule. 
This has been labelled the ‘double veto,” in which a great 














power’s veto can knock down a majority’s opinion that a matter 


is non-vetoable. 

That kind of double veto was cast by the Soviet Union in 
1946 when the Council majority proposed to keep the case of 
Franco Spain on its books without prejudice to the Assembly's 
right to take it up; in 1947, when the Council majority proposed 
to ask the Assembly to consider a Greek border dispute; in 1948, 
when the Council majority proposed to set up a subcommittee 
to hear evidence on a Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 


Abstention 

Despite all its vetoes, the Soviet Union must be credited with 
blazing a Council trail around the veto by introducing the prac- 
tice of abstention. This allowed resolutions to be adopted even 
though in fact they lacked the “concurring votes” of all five 
permanent members. It first happened when Soviet Delegate 
Andrei A. Gromyko abstained on December 19, 1946 on two key 
clauses of a resolution setting up a Balkan commission of investi 
gation—and silently shook his head when Council President 
Herschel V. Johnson, of the United States, was about to announce 
a veto on the first clause raising the commission’s membership 


from seven to eleven. 
Thereafter, one great power after another abstained on various 
Council votes. Progress in the UN has frequently been a story 


of improvisation—the art of making do. 











3. Practice: Security Council 
at Work 


PAUL HASLUCK, AN ABLE Australian delegate, fought several losing 
legal battles in the Security Council. In a book, Workshop of 
Security, he later wrote: “The Council can do what it will. . . 
When for political reasons, a majority of the Council wants to 
act and when it is prepared to vote for action, then the Council 
can and will act.” 

The coin has a reverse face, too. Whenever the Council for 
political reasons wants to avoid doing something, it can readily 
find some reason for refraining from action. It is less the ma- 
chinery which explains Council actions or inactions—rather, it 
is the nations’ wills. The best study of how the Council operates 
is in terms of cases, as in English common law. 

In the Charter design for “primary” Security Council responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and security, the Coun- 
cil is specifically authorized to receive cases from three quarters: 

1. From a nation. Article 35 provides any UN member may 
bring before the Council or Assembly any dispute or situation 
which may lead to international friction or a dispute. Any non- 
UN member may bring before the Council or Assembly “any 
dispute to which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the 
purposes of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement pro- 
vided in the present Charter.” 

As principals, Britain brought up its Corfu Channel mining 
complaint against Albania; Greece accused its northern neigh- 
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bors of supporting rebel guerrillas; India charged that Pakistan 
aided tribal invaders of Kashmir, and Pakistan filed counter- 
charges about various Indian actions, and so on. As outside 
parties, India and Australia brought up a Dutch police action 
in Indonesia, and Poland called for doing something about 
Franco Spain. 

2. From the Assembly. Article 11, providing for Assembly 
discussions on peace and security, empowers the Assembly to 
make recommendations to the states concerned or to the Security 
Council and adds: “Any such question on which action is neces- 
sary shall be referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion.” 

So the Palestine problem came before the Council when the 
Assembly approved a partition plan and asked the Council to 
consider implementation measures and any breach of peace. The 
Assembly set up an Atomic Energy Commission to report control 
proposals to the Council. The Assembly called on the Council 
to start work on reducing and regulating arms and armed forces. 
The Assembly asked restraint in use of the veto and reconsidera 
tion of vetoed applicants for UN membership. 

3. From the Secretary-General. The UN’s chief administra 
tive officer, under Article 99, “may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Thus Secretary-General Lie called for a UN commission report 
on the North Korean invasion of South Korea and brought that 
Assembly body’s findings to the Council at the same time the 
United States filed a complaint of its own. 


A Busy Schedule 

The Council gets certain other business directly from the 
Charter. This includes annual reports to the Assembly, formu- 
lation of disarmament plans, agreements by which nations should 
make available armed forces and other aid for UN enforcement 
actions, the initial recommendation on membership applicants 
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and on election of a Secretary-General, the approval and super 
vision of trusteeship agreements over strategic areas. Under the 
International Court of Justice statute it acts dually with the 
Assembly to elect judges. 

In effect, the Council has even acted on the complaint of an 
individual. On March 10, 1948, Jan Papanek, signing his letter 
as permanent representative of Czechoslovakia, charged his coun 
try’s independence had been violated by a Soviet threat of force, 
leading to a Communist coup. Chile, citing him as Czechoslo 
vakia’s permanent representative, asked the Council on March 12 
to investigate. Although the Communist Czechoslovak govern- 
ment announced that Dr. Papanek had ceased to be a delegate 
as of March 10, the Council put the case on its agenda on March 
17—and on March 22 invited Dr. Papanek to the debate. 
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The Council has taken up a complaint of a dispute and inva- 
sion from a government whose status as an independent nation 
was in doubt—Hyderabad, in 1948. In 1950 it took up complaints 
from a regime considered by most UN members at the time to 
be an insurgent group—Communist China—with the charges be- 
ing espoused by the Soviet Union, and the Chinese Communists 
taking part in debate. 

On the other hand, the Council ignored invasion complaints 
from another government whose independent status was in 
doubt—Tibet’s 1950 appeal for UN action to block a Chinese 
Communist incursion being ignored because delegates generally 
considered the UN could take no effective military action in that 
landlocked, mountainous church-state. They therefore took ref- 
uge in the thesis that Tibet was under Chinese suzerainty. 

(The Assembly also ignored the Tibetan appeal, although 
El Salvador urged action. The Assembly repeatedly ignored 
complaints of Soviet activities in the Baltic states, although the 
appeals came from diplomatic envoys of the pre-Soviet govern- 
ments of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, still legally recognized 
by such UN members as the United States.) 

Complaints by recognized governments have also failed to 
reach the Council’s agenda—such as a 1946 Yugoslav memoran- 
dum depicting a Polish army in Italy under General Anders as 
a potential threat and a 1946 Thailand charge of incidents with 
France on the Indo-Chinese border. A two-day debate in 1946 
kept a Soviet proposal for reports on armed forces and _ bases 
in foreign territories off the agenda, because a majority held 
there had been no showing of a dispute or potential friction. 
A 1948 Costa Rican message on armed raiders from Nicaragua, 
like a number of other Latin American issues, was left for re- 
gional settlement and report by the Organization of American 
States, without Council action. 

The Council has ignored appeals from its own subsidiaries. 
The Council’s UN Commission for Indonesia in 1950 suggested 
the Council reinforce commission attempts at good offices by 
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WHAT THE SECURITY COUNCIL MAY DO 
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3 Suggest methods of reconciliation 


calling on Indonesia to use the commission for peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute with a regime which had proclaimed an inde- 
pendent Republic of South Moluccas. Council members gener- 
ally held this an internal Indonesian problem and never took 
up the appeal. 

The technical limits of Council action—aside from political 
considerations—are set in the Charter’s list of “purposes and 
principles” of the UN with the main legal arguments usually 
arising over Article 2, Paragraph 7: “Nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter.” 

Nevertheless, the Council overrode the Netherlands claim of 
domestic jurisdiction over the Netherlands East Indies before the 
Republic of Indonesia attained full independence. Without 
specifying its legal grounds, the Council on August 1, 1947 called 
for an immediate cease-fire between fighting Netherlands and 


Indonesian forces. 


The Council’s Powers 
Once the Council moves into a case, its powers range from 
simple persuasion to outright military sanctions. The UN sys- 
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2. Offer specific solutions 


tem for dealing with disputes and trouble situations through 
the Council is set out in Chapters VI and VII of the Charter 
and in essence provides: 

1. The parties “shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotia 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial set 
tlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice’’—and the Council can call 
upon them to do so. 

In its first case—an Iranian complaint in 1946 that Soviet 
occupation forces remaining after World War II were blocking 
national authority in Azerbaijan—the Council heard both sides 
affirm their readiness to negotiate and then asked for a report 
on their negotiations. 

The Council has invoked inquiries, mediation and concilia 
\1on—and with them, the powerful marshaling of public opinion 
-in the Balkan, Berlin, Corfu Channel, Indonesian, Iranian, 
Kashmir, Korean, Palestine and Spanish cases in varying forms 
and with varying success. It has been blocked by Soviet vetoes 
in similar proposals for Balkan, Czechoslovak and Chinese cases. 
it has recommended referral to the International Court of Jus- 
tice of Britain’s complaint against Albania over death of 44 
sailors because of Corfu Channel mines. It has left inter-Ameri- 
can cases to the regional Organization of American States. 
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2. The Council “may, at any stage . . . recommend appropriate 
procedures or methods of adjustment.” 

Thus, the majority voiced its “confidence” in 1946 that British 
and French troops would be withdrawn “‘as soon as practicable” 
from Syria and Lebanon, and, despite a Soviet veto, Britain and 
France undertook to comply. The Council pressed successfully 
for withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran in 1946 without letting 
evacuation be conditioned on simultaneous oil negotiations. 
The Council in 1948, 1950 and 1951 recommended varying plans 
to India and Pakistan for a plebiscite in Kashmir. 

Council resolutions on Indonesia at various times called for 
strict observance of military, political and economic clauses of 
a 1948 Netherlands-Indonesian Renville agreement; release of 
political prisoners by the Netherlands; and a detailed timetable 
for Indonesian independence. In Palestine the Council resorted 
to such proposals as a great-power consultation on methods of 
carrying out an Assembly partition plan. It invoked a special 
Assembly session to consider Palestine’s future again. It sent 
various Arab and Israeli complaints to mixed armistice com- 


missions. 
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3. If peaceful efforts fail, the Council, by Article 39, “shall 
determine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression” and may call for provisional measures 
—without prejudice to anyone’s status—“‘to prevent an aggrava- 
tion of the situation.” 
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4. Invoke nonmilitary sanctions 
In the first such finding in its history, the Council pronounced 
“hostilities in progress between the armed forces of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia” on August I, 1947 and 
called for peaceful settlement. The two sides ordered cease-fires. 
The Council set up a commission of the career consuls in Batavia 
to watch the situation and provided a three-member Council 


committee of good offices. 

In Palestine four truce appeals failed to quell Arab-Jewish 
fighting in 1948 until on May 29 the Council called for a four- 
week cease-fire with no introduction of arms or fighting per- 
sonnel; entrusted supervision to an Assembly mediator, Count 
Folke Bernadotte, of Sweden; and warned that any rejection 
would mean consideration of UN sanctions. When fighting re- 
sumed after this period, the Council on July 15 issued its first 
specific command under Chapter VII, ordering a truce from a 
time-limit set by the mediator until a peaceful adjustment of 
the future of Palestine. Count Bernadotte effected the truce 
July 18. 

Fighting broke out again in October and continued intermit- 
tently despite Council appeals until the Council set a January 
7, 1949 deadline for a meeting by a special sanctions committee. 
Egypt and Israel then finally agreed to a cease-fire for that same 
date. Thereafter, under auspices of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, act- 
ing UN mediator, a series of cease-fire agreements between Israel 
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and its Arab neighbors were signed, with UN mixed armistice 
commissions being set up. Dr. Bunche’s work won the Nobel 
prize for peace. 

Meanwhile, the UN committee of good offices on Indonesia 
had repeatedly warned the Council that its inability to get both 
sides negotiating might rupture that truce. On December 19, 
1948 new military action was started by the Dutch. Despite 
Council appeals and creation of a strengthened UN Commis- 
sion for Indonesia, fighting went on—and not until August did 
both sides issue cease-fire orders. 


Sanctions 

4. Faced with disregard of provisional measures, the Council 
has sweeping powers of sanctions under the Charter, with all 
members pledged to comply. Article 2, Paragraph 5, provides: 
‘All members shall give the United Nations every assistance in 
any action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking preventive or enforcement action.”’ 

The sanctions articles read: 
41. The Security Council may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be employed to give 
effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the members of 


the United Nations to apply such measures. These may in- 
clude complete or partial interruption of economic relations 





5. Invoke pie tee sanctions 














and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other 
means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. 

42. Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have 
proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, 
sea or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. Such action may include 
demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, sea 
or land forces of members of the United Nations. 


A good argument could be made out for the thesis that when 
the Council showed determination and vigor in its early days, 
persuasion was effective—as in the obtaining of troop withdrawals 
in Syria, Lebanon and Iran in 1946 and in the Indonesian truce 
in 1947. 

But as the Council displayed more and more weakness in the 
1948 Palestine and Hyderabad cases and the second Dutch police 
action in Indonesia, it found itself being more and more ignored 
—except when it finally threatened sanctions in Palestine. 


Search for a UN Army 

Under Article 43, UN members were “to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security” According to Article 
45, they were to “hold immediately available national air-force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action.” 

These military agreements were to be worked out by the UN 
Military Staff Committee, representing the great powers’ chiefs 
of staff. But that group split—first over principles, and then over 
the size of the forces. The Soviet Union insisted first that the 
Big Five should contribute equally in all categories of forces. 
The others argued the UN could realistically only seek compa- 
rable contributions. 

When the Council asked for estimates on the over-all strength 
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ot the needed forces as a guide for resolving the quarrel, the 


committee found the United States holding out for forces far 


larger than the others would agree to. Discussions led to a gen- 
eral agreement that the UN should have some 15 divisions ear- 
marked for its use at the start. But the United States insisted 
there should be a total of 2,800 planes, as against the others’ 
proposals for 1,200 to 1,275. There was similar discord on naval 
strengths, with the Soviet Union opposing any battleships or 
carriers. The committee reported in July and August 1948 that 
it would need Council help to get out of its deadlocks—but the 
Council failed to act. 

When war broke loose in Korea, the Council was still without 
armed forces at its command. It had still never invoked its 
sanctions powers, in either diplomatic, communications, eco- 
nomic or military fields. There was more power in the Chartei 
than had ever yet been used—and perhaps less peace because that 


power had been forgotten. 

















4. Trend to the Assembly 


THE UN HAS SIX PRINCIPAL organs—the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the ‘Trustee- 
ship Council, the International Court of Justice and the Secre- 
tariat. The longer the UN has worked, the more it has come to 
rely on the Assembly, the only principal organ in which all mem- 
bers are represented and where all have an equal vote. Aus- 
tralia’s Herbert V. Evatt, himself an Assembly president, has 
contended “the Assembly at least has more than exceeded the 
expectations of the framers of the Charter.” 

When the Security Council was deadlocked on what to do 
about Franco Spain in 1946 and Balkan guerrilla strife in 1947, 
it left those problems to the Assembly. When the United States 
and Soviet Union failed to agree on an American-Soviet-British- 
Chinese trusteeship for Korea under a 1945 plan considered by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the United States put the prob- 
lem of achieving Korean independence before the 1947 Assembly. 
When the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain and France 
couldn’t agree on disposal of former Italian colonies in 1948, 
they asked for an Assembly recommendation, binding themselves 
in advance to accept the UN proposals. 

When Soviet vetoes and obstruction threatened to paralyze 
the Security Council in the Korean warfare of 1950 and in any 
future case.of aggression, the United States and six partners won 
Assembly approval for a plan by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
to strengthen the Assembly’s fact-finding machinery and to give 
the Assembly military resources against aggression. 
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The moves were an appeal to the one UN’ forum where all 
voices could be heard and most ideas gathered and weighed 
and where work could be done free from veto obstructions. In 
effect, they were an appeal from rule by the few—the original 
Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill concept of great-power domination 
through the Security Council—to rule by the many. 

Even the Russians turned to the Assembly for their major UN 
campaigns year alter year—disarmament, in 1946; condemnation 
of warmongering, 1947; a one-third cut in Big Five arms, 1948; 
a Big Five peace pact, 1949; indictment of the first nation using 
atomic weapons as a war criminal, 1950. 

The great test of the Assembly is the test of democracy every- 
where. Can it be effective? Can it overcome delays and wordiness 
and irresponsibility and fears? Can it find its way to the right 
and the practical—in time to satisfy oft-explosive needs? 


Far-Reaching Powers 


The Assembly’s powers were made broad at San Francisco, to 
satisfy in part those who feared the veto might paralyze the Se- 
curity Council and who looked to the Assembly as a needed 
alternative. 

Thus, Article 10 provides: ‘“The General Assembly may dis- 
cuss any questions or any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the present Charter, and except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations to the members of the 
‘United Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any 
such questions or matters.” 

Article 14 adds: “Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the 
General Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations.” 








Vhe limitation in Article 12 bars Assembly recommendations 


-although not discussion—on any dispute or situation in which 
the Security Council “is exercising” its assigned functions, unless 
the Council asks for such Assembly recommendations. 

But even so, the Assembly—while the Council still had the 
fighting in Korea on its books—went ahead in 1950 to give its 
implicit approval for UN military operations across the 38th 
Parallel there. When the Chinese Communists intervened in 
strength, the Assembly set up a three-man committee to seek a 
basis for a cease-fire. 

The Soviet bloc tought those actions on the ground the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist regimes had not been heard in 
the debates—but offered its own Assembly formula to call for 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

In theory, the Council and Assembly were discussing two dif- 
ferent problems. The Council was working on a 1950 “Com- 
plaint of Aggression upon the Republic of Korea.’” The As- 
sembly item had been pending ever since 1947, as “The Problem 
of the Independence of Korea.” In fact, the substance was the 
same—and the Assembly did what its members deemed necessary. 

Not until January 31, 1951 did the Security Council remove 
its Korean item from its books, just one day before the Assembly 
was to brand Communist China a participant in North Korean 
aggression and to set up two new committees—one on further 
sanctions and another on good offices. 

There is another seeming limit on Assembly discussions in- 
volving international peace and security. Article 11 says “any 
such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to 
the Security Council by the General Assembly either before or 
after discussion.” 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky cited this clause in 
objecting to the 1950 Acheson plan for invoking the Assembly 
when the Security Council might find itself unable to act against 
open or potential hostilities. But again the Assembly found the 
Charter’s meaning varying in direct proportion to the wishes of 
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UN members, Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, argued the Charter had in mind “‘the kind 
of mandatory action” which the Council alone could order— 
and did not bar “recommendations” by the Assembly. 

The Soviet bloc had itself backed such Assembly proposals as 
a 1946 Polish recommendation that UN members break off diplo- 
matic relations with Franco Spain—virtually the same action 
earlier sought in the Council—and the more current Soviet de- 
mand for withdrawal of UN troops from Korea. 


Assembly's Housekeeping 

Besides its broad political powers, the Assembly has a whole 
host of detailed planning, organizational and administrative jobs 
set forth in the Charter: 

1. Consider and recommend “principles governing disarma- 
ment and the regulation of armaments.” 

It was the Assembly which in 1946 created the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission and adopted a resolution leading to Security 
Council creation of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. In 1948 it endorsed the majority proposals for UN opera- 
tion of militarily dangerous atomic activities, and in 1949 it en 
dorsed the plan of the conventional arms group for a census of 
world armament and armed forces, verified by inspection—both 
proposals being stymied by Soviet opposition. 

2. Study and recommend measures to promote international 
political, legal, economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
cooperation, and assist in realizing human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

In these fields the Assembly, in an effort to cut down the 
number of Council vetoes, urged the Big Five to consult before 
voting, listed 34 types of votes it believed non-vetoable and sug- 
gested that the Big Five refrain from vetoing membership appli- 
cations and peaceful proposals in disputes. It set up an Inter- 
national Law Commission and agreed on a UN convention mak- 
ing genocide an international crime. It pressed the Economic 
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and Social Council to set up the useful Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

It recommended Indian-Pakistani-South African discussions 
on South Africa’s treatment of Asians. It approved a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, and when the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council found difficulties in working out a 
binding covenant on human rights, gave its opinion in favor of 
a comprehensive pact with machinery to examine petitions from 
individuals and groups as well as nations. 

It took up the pledge of colonial powers in Article 73-e to 
send the UN regular statistical and technical reports on eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions in non-self-governing 
territories. Although some colonial powers objected that the UN 
could only receive this data and put it on a library shelf, the 
Assembly authorized the UN secretariat to analyze the reports 
and set up committees year after year to make at least general 
“functional” recommendations. 

3. Consider annual and special reports from the Security 
Council and other UN organs. 

4. Approve trusteeship agreements for nonstrategic areas and 
supervise administration through the Trusteeship Council. 

Article 79 provides the terms of trusteeship for each area “shall 
be agreed upon by the states directly concerned,” including the 
mandatory power in former League of Nations mandate areas. 
The Assembly early found this would grant a veto right over the 
pacts to a number of states whose identity it would be difficult 
to define. So the Assembly interpreted the Charter according to 
need and went along with a suggestion by John Foster Dulles, 
American delegate, to consider only the mandatory power as a 
“directly concerned” state, leaving other nations’ views to be 
taken up in the Assembly under a two-thirds majority rule. 

5. Elect nonpermanent members of the Security Council and 
Trusteeship Council, all members of the Economic and Social 
Council, and in a dual role with the Security Council, all judges 
of the International Court of Justice. 








6. Elect—on Security Council recommendation—the Secretary- 
General and all new members of the UN, and suspend or expel 
UN members on Council recommendation. 

When the Soviet Union in 1950 vetoed Council renomination 
of Secretary-General Trygve Lie on expiration of his initial five 
year term, the Assembly went ahead to declare Mr. Lie’s term 
“extended” by three years. On the other hand, despite sentiment 
for universal UN membership, the Assembly failed to show equal 
vigor on any effort to get around Soviet vetoes of nine member- 
ship applicants or inability of five Communist applicants to get 
Council majorities. 

An Argentine proposal that the Assembly might admit mem 
bers by acting even on negative Council recommendations was 
referred to the International Court of Justice, which gave a 1950 
advisory opinion that affirmative Council recommendations were 
necessary. A Salvadoran proposal to give Council-vetoed appli 
cants observer status in the Assembly and its committees was 
criticized as illegal and failed to poll a majority. In fact, a pre 
cedent for associate membership had already been set in the UN’s 
regional economic commissions, and Italy, a nonmember, had 
been given administration over the Italian Somaliland trust terri- 
tory with representation for that purpose in the Trusteeship 
Council. 

7. Approve the UN budget, apportion expenses among the 
members and examine and make recommendations on adminis- 
trative budgets of UN specialized agencies. 

8. Request International Court of Justice advisory opinions 
on any legal question (a power also granted the Security Council 
under the Charter) and authorize other UN organs and special. 
ized agencies to ask advisory opinions within their fields. 

9. Initiate amendments to the Charter by a two-thirds As 
sembly vote, with ratification by two-thirds of the UN members, 
including the Big Five, or else call a general conference to re- 
view the Charter on a two-thirds Assembly vote and a vote ol 
any seven members in the Security Council. 
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Under the Charter the Assembly is to meet in regular annual 
sessions. The rules provide these normally commence every year 
on the third Tuesday in September. In 1946 the Assembly was 
at work 90 days; in 1947 it lasted 93 days, with an Interim Com. 
mittee, the so-called Little Assembly, added to be on hand the 
rest of the year; in 1948, 112 days, despite efforts of the Little 
Assembly; in 1949, 126 days. 

In 1950 the Assembly avoided spring meetings for the first 
time—the UN being in a spell of despondency as a result of Soviet 
boycotts over the presence of Chinese Nationalists. But the 1950 
fall session—despite new rules to cut down plenary session de 
bates for issues thoroughly discussed in all-member committees 
~stretched on for 105 days to the end of the year and stayed in 
session in 1951 to labor intermittently on the Korean war. 

Any member can ask for a special session—which will be held 
if a majority of nations concur in 30 days and must start within 
15 days of the majority’s agreement. The first special session 
was thus held in 1947 on Britain’s request for creation of a spe 
cial committee to study the future of the Palestine mandate area. 
A special session can also be called by the Security Council, start- 
ing within 15 days of a Council request. Thus the Assembly was 
convoked by the Council in 1948 to reconsider a Palestine parti- 
tion plan. An Assembly special session would also be held within 
15 days of receipt of a request from a majority of UN members. 

A further speed-up was provided when the 1950 Assembly 
adopted new rules under the Acheson plan to allow “emergency 
special sessions” within 24 hours on a request by the Security 
Council with the vote of any seven Council members, or on a re- 
quest by a majority of UN members. Such emergency sessions 
would take place if the Council “because of lack of unanimity of 
its permanent members, fails to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace in cases where there 
appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act 


of aggression.” 
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In regular session the Assembly convenes with a provisional 
agenda which includes reports of the Secretary-General and the 
various UN organs and agencies; items left from a previous ses- 
sion; items proposed by the other principal organs, any member 
nation or the Secretary-General; any disputes brought by a non- 
UN member; and budget business. Any member, principal organ 
or the Secretary-General can propose supplementary items at 
least 30 days in advance. Still later “important and urgent’ items 
can be added by a majority of members present and voting. The 
agenda is approved or modified by majority vote. 

In most cases the Assembly’s study of items takes place in six 
main committees, which include all member nations. These 
committees are assigned to political, economic, social, trustee. 
ship, budget and legal fields. Simple majority voting prevails in 
committees. In the Assembly’s plenary session a two-thirds ma 
jority of members present and voting (abstentions not counting) 


is required on “important questions,” including recommenda. 
tions involving peace and security, elections of Council members 
and new UN members, suspension and expulsion of members, 
trusteeship problems and budgetary questions. Other decisions 
need only a majority of members present and voting. 

The plenary session may dispense with committee examination 
when it wishes—but in most cases the plenary simply ratifies the 
resolutions worked out in committee. However, there have been 
important cases where a committee’s resolutions had majority 
support but failed to get a two-thirds vote in the plenary. This 
happened when votes were taken on the first Italian colonies 
plan, on the first lifting of various bans on Franco Spain, on 
a South-West Africa supervisory commission and on a Jeru 
salem Holy Place negotiation. 


Assembly Successes 

The Assembly has scored some successes. Its Balkan Commis 
sion kept an eye on Greek frontiers and probably helped keep 
down aid of Cominform states to Greek guerrillas. Another com- 
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iuission supervised elections in South Korea and flashed a speedy 
report when North Korean military action began. 

Entrusted with power of decision in a political deadlock for 
the first time, the Assembly—with some qualms—worked out 
plans for the former Italian colonies. It agreed to give Libya 
independence by 1952 and Italian Somaliland freedom in 1960 
and to federate Eritrea with Ethiopia in 1952. A trusteeship 
system was set up for ten territories formerly under League of 
Nations mandates and for Italian Somaliland. Programs were 
launched for World War II and Palestine refugees, child wel. 
fare, technical aid and advice on social problems. 

In a world beset by propaganda, the Assembly took up the 
ideological programs of rival camps and handed down the mora! 
verdict of men of good minds from many climes. 

With the Security Council frustrated by Soviet tactics, the 1950 
Assembly, through the Acheson plan, declared readiness to step 
into the gap in case of Council failures on potential or actual 
threats to peace. Besides arranging to have the Assembly meet 
in 24 hours in case of Council inaction, that plan set up a Peace 
Observation Commission to report facts from any trouble spot 
and called on all nations to maintain armed forces for UN service 
on recommendation of either the Council or Assembly. 

The Assembly has had its failures, too. Noncompliance with 
Assembly recommendations has been all too common. The So- 
viet bloc staged varying boycotts of the Trusteeship Council, 
Balkan and Korean commissions and the Little Assembly and 
blocked majority atomic and disarmament plans. 

The Soviet Union refused, despite Assembly pleas, to let Soviet 
wives of foreigners go abroad, or to stop jamming foreign radio 
broadcasts. Three Cominform states outside the UN fold—Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania—refused Assembly recommenda- 
tions, even when backed by International Court of Justice ad- 
visory opinions, to set up mixed commissions with World War II 
Allies under peace treaty procedures to investigate human rights 
violations. 
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Non-Communist nations have also refused to accept Assembly 
recommendations. South Africa rejected repeated invitations to 
put the former South-West Africa mandate territory under UN 
trusteeship and to abolish discrimination against Asians. Argen- 
tina refused to keep its ambassador out of Franco Spain, and 
eventually ten other Latin American and two Arab UN mem- 
bers sent envoys back to Madrid even before the Assembly waived 
a four-year ban on mission chiefs there. 

There have been other failures when the Assembly has adopted 
resolutions with no regard to their practicability or possibility 
of enforcement. A scheme for partitioning Palestine politically 
while setting up an economic union between the projected Jew. 
ish and Arab states failed. So did a plan for internationalizing 
Jerusalem despite opposition of Israeli and Jordanian occupy- 
ing authorities. 

There have been Assembly failures of courage, as well. Na- 
tionalist China’s complaint of Soviet treaty violations and aid to 
the Chinese Communist revolutionaries wound up in both the 
1949 and 1950 Assemblies with referral to the Little Assembly. 
This was a polite method of shelving the issue, rather than pro- 
nouncing on the merits of a highly serious charge by one mem 
ber government against another. 

The strength of moral opinion is great—but too often the As- 
sembly has seemed to feel that a resolution solves a problem, 
professing surprise when words prove not enough. Too often, 
too, the Assembly has pressed for an ideal solution, instead of 
starting with a practicable first step. 

Most fundamentally, the Assembly has found too often that 
its members—both Communist and non-Communist—can virtu- 
ously vote for good recommendations to other peoples but won’t 
accept a majority vote against themselves. Dr. Evatt once 
quipped: “In the words of an old Mongolian motto, you can 

dish it out, but sometimes you’ve got to take it.’”’ Nations must 
‘learn to accept UN judgments if they believe in democracy. 
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5. Down to the Roots 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE WORLD’s 2.4 billion people lack the food they 
need for full growth and work. The UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) finds they get less than the nutritional 
minimum of 2,750 calories a day—with one-third getting less than 
2,000. But the world’s population still expands 1 per cent and 
more each year—currently some 25 million more births than 
deaths. 

The average earthling dies at the young age of 35, according 
to the UN Department of Social Affairs, and before then sickness 
destroys most of his capacity. Yet much of that sickness can be 
prevented—malaria, which the UN World Health Organization 
(WHO) estimates hits 300 million people a year, killing 3 mil- 
lion; tuberculosis, 50 million victims annually, 5 million dying; 
venereal diseases, syphilis alone striking at least 20 million, kill- 
ing 2 million. Three-fourths of the world’s people are prey to dis- 
eases due to poor sanitation—typhoid, dysentery, cholera, hook 
worm, plague. 

One-third of the planet’s people have incomes of less than $50 
a year, according to the UN Statistical Office. One-half have less 
than $100. The United States enjoys $1,453 per capita—an 
American total of $216,831,000,000 of the $515 billion income 
shared by 70 countries in 1949. 

Three hundred million people were living under foreign rule 
in 1951—half in colonies and trust territories, half under Allied 
military occupation. Millions more lack basic freedoms, even in 
sovereign states. A score of countries deny political equality to 


women. 
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Half the world’s people still do not know how to read or 
write, and yet the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) constitution warns: “Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 
The greatest UN challenge—and the most lasting battle—rests 
in these enduring problems. The Charter, in Article 55, seeking 
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“conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peo- 


ples,” pledges the UN to promote: 

“a. higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development; 

“b. solutions of international economic, social, health and 
related problems; and international cultural and educational 
cooperation; and 

“c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion.” 

Work on these aims is assigned to the Economic and Social 
Council, responsible to the General Assembly. The Council is 
made up of 18 members, elected by the Assembly, 6 every year, 
for three-year terms. Members are eligible for immediate re- 
election—a.proviso which has enabled regular re-election of the 
great powers. Other UN members can take part without vote in 
discussions particularly concerning them, and can submit pro- 
posals which may be voted on at a Council member’s request. 

The Charter allows representatives of the UN specialized 
agencies—the intergovernmental bodies like FAO, WHO and 
others—to participate without vote in the Council and its com- 
missions. And in a bid for closer relations with the peoples be- 
yond the world’s governments, the Charter further authorizes 
the Council to arrange for consultations with nongovernmental 
organizations. 

At the outset of 1951, 106 private groups had such consulta- 
tive status. Those in top Category A, with an interest in the 
Council’s whole jurisdiction, may propose items both for the 
Council and its subordinate commissions and be heard within 
limits. Both Category A and B organizations, the latter with a 
special interest in only a few Council fields, may be heard in 
commissions. Both categories may designate observers for meet- 
ings and circulate written statements. 
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Che Council holds at least two reguiar sessions a year, with 
a 1951 reorganization plan proposing three. Special sessions may 
be called on request of a majority of Council members, the As- 
sembly or the Security Council. Special sessions may also be held 
on request of the Trusteeship Council, any UN member or a 
UN specialized agency—if the president and the two vice-presi- 
dents, or a majority of Council members, agree. 

Operating by majority vote, the Council is empowered to 
study and report on international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health and related matters, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Assembly, the member nations and UN special- 
ized agencies. It also makes recommendations promoting human 
rights. On request, it can assist the Security and Trusteeship 


Councils. 


Specialized Agencies 

The Council coordinates the specialized agencies. Three of 
these existed before World War I]—the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU), deriving from 1863; International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU), 1865; and International Labor Organization 
(ILO) , 1919. 

Eight started operations more recently~-FAO, UNESCO and 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 1945; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and WHO, 1946; World Meteorological 
Organization, 1950; and the temporary International Refugee 
Organization (IRO), 1947. (Some IRO duties have now been 
taken over by the Assembly-created High Commissioner’s Office 
for Refugees.) 

Two agencies have been in preparatory stage—the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, toward which the United States and 
other sponsors have cooled, and the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. In addition, the UN Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) is in effect an 
agency, set up temporarily by the Assembly in 1946. 
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For much of its studies and preparatory work, the Council 


depends on functional commissions it has set up in various fields 
and on regional economic commissions. 

Another principal UN organ, the Trusteeship Council, acting 
on behalf of the Assembly and Security Council, examines re- 
ports and petitions and makes periodic visits in 11 UN trust 
territories, comprising 15 million inhabitants. Half the Council 
is automatically made up of the six UN member nations ad- 
ministering ten such territories, including the United States for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The other half is 
made up of those great powers not administering trust territories, 
plus UN members elected for three-year terms by the Assembly. 
Italy, not yet a UN member, administers the eleventh territory, 
Italian Somaliland. By the trusteeship agreement Italy can take 
part in Council discussion of that area, and by Council rule it 
without vote in any case. 


, 


can take part in “general questions,’ 
Operating by majority vote the Council is limited to recommen- 
dations. 

There are other non-self-governing territories in the world, 
and under the Charter the ruling powers accept a “sacred trust”’ 
of promoting the well-being of these colonial peoples. By Article 
73, they pledge to insure political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement, and by Article 73-e, to transmit regularly 
to the Secretary-General “for information purposes . . . statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions.” 

In 1950 reports covered 64 dependent territories, including six 
ruled by the United States, and involved 150 million inhabitants, 
although not embracing colonies of non-UN members like Portu- 
gal and Spain. The Assembly has set up a special committee 
extending through 1952, made up of the eight administering 
member nations and eight elected countries, to examine the re- 
ports and UN secretariat analyses. The committee may make 
“such procedural recommendations as it may deem fit and such 
substantive recommendations as it may deem desirable relating 
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to functional fields generally but not with respect to individual 
territories.” 


The International Court 


In the effort to build a better world, the International Court 
of Justice is the UN’s principal judicial organ. All UN members 
are automatically parties to the court’s statute. Non-UN mem- 
bers may join on conditions determined in each instance by the 
Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council—and 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein have thus become parties. 

The court has 15 judges, no two from the same state, who must 
poll an absolute majority in elections in both the Assembly and 
Security Council from lists nominated by various national groups. 
If the court has no judge of the nationality of a party to a case, 
that party may choose a person to sit as an additional judge. 

Only states may be parties in cases before the court, although 
the court may receive information from public international or- 
ganizations. The court is open even to states that have not ad- 
hered to its statute, under conditions laid down by the Security 
Council. Its jurisdiction covers all cases referred to it bv the 
parties and all matters especially provided for by the UN Charter, 
such as advisory opinions to UN organs and agencies, or by 
treaties and conventions. All questions are decided by majority 
voting. The court may act through chambers of several judges, 
if parties to a case agree. 

With this apparatus, the UN has tackled a wide range of prob 
lems, with varying success. Here are some of the results: 


ERIN 
RA eB. 





Recovery 
The world came out of World War II with nearly half its 


people living in devastated areas. The temporary UN Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, set up by 44 governments in 1943, 
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first moved in with $3 billion in food, equipment and services to 


aid 17 countries in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Later, UNICEF, with voluntary donations and _ residual 
UNRRA funds, started with supplementary meals, which went 
to as many as 8 million children and mothers, and materials for 
clothing and shoes for 6 million. It reached 58 countries by 
1951, including long-range works, such as equipment of milk 
plants to benefit 4 million children, medical programs and vari- 
ous expert and demonstration services. 

With UNRRA and Allied military authorities having repatri- 
ated more than 6 million of World War II’s 8 million displaced 
persons, there were still some 1.5 million refugees needing care 
outside their native lands, including 500,000 from earlier 
troubles, when JRO started operations July 1, 1947. In four 
years IRO resettled 955,178 and repatriated 72,417 more. It 
was still seeking new homes for 148,000 and a new UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees was taking over legal protection for 
some 800,000 in Europe. 

Under Assembly auspices other UN agencies and special bodies 
provided direct and work relief and sought re-establishment for 
nearly 1 million Arab refugees who fled from their homes in 
1948 Palestine fighting. For war-ravaged Korea, the Assembly 
charted a UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. Earthquake vic- 
tims in Ecuador and Peru found UN mobilizing emergency aid. 





Hunger ° 
To fill the world’s plates as much as possible, FAO first 


launched the postwar International Emergency Food Council. 
Amid major shortages and dollar difficulties, that body success- 
fully recommended allocations of 18 commodities. At its peak, 
it was voluntarily controlling movement of 90 per cent of the 
food in world trade, gradually reducing the list to end with rice 
freed December 31, 1949. 
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To cut down tood losses, FAO undertook educational cam- 
paigns and furnished expert advice on damage by insects, rats 
and fungi, whose toll was estimated in 1947 as 33 million tons of 
bread grains and rice—enough to feed 150 million people. War- 
born knowledge of new vaccines was marshalled in an effort to 
stamp out rinderpest, a plague killing 2 to 5 million draft ani- 
mals and other livestock yearly in Asia and Africa. FAO experts 
joined a war-interrupted campaign to vaccinate all China’s cattle 
south of the Yangtze River and all Ethiopia’s cattle against the 
plague. 

To produce more food, FAO sponsored experiments and seed 
shipments to adapt hybrid corn for Europe ahd the East, seek- 
ing the sort of development that had boosted American corn 
yields by 20 per cent above ordinary corn in the same fields. 
With more than half the world’s people subsisting chiefly on 
rice, FAO’s International Rice Commission sponsored research 
in India to breed high-yielding varieties—the first such interna- 
tional cooperative program in rice history. 





Health 

WHO took over a nation-wide malaria campaign from 
UNRRA in Greece and sprayed two-thirds of the country with 
DDT chemicals. Malaria cases dropped from 1 million a year 
to 50,000, and 30 million man-days formerly wasted in disease 
became available for work. Against tuberculosis, a joint drive by 
UNICEF, WHO and Scandinavian Red Cross organizations ex- 
amined 37 million children in Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin 
America by mid-1951 and gave protective BCG vaccine to almost 
17 million found free of symptoms—a campaign unique in world 
history. 

Maintaining an international watch on disease, WHO broad- 
casts daily epidemiological bulletins from Geneva and Singa- 
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pore, and its World Influenza Center in London identifies ‘flu 


strains from various regions. When cholera broke loose in Egypt 
in September 1947, WHO helped dispatch 5,816,500 cubic centi- 
meters of vaccine from 14 nations, including the United States 
and the Soviet Union. With other measures by Egypt, the epi- 
demic was controlled in six weeks—the first time in medical his- 
tory that a cholera epidemic spreading with more than 1,000 
cases daily had been checked so rapidly. A 1902 cholera epidemic 
had cost Egypt 40,613 cases, with 34,595 deaths, an 85 per cent 
fatality rate. With population nearly doubled, the 1947 toll was 
20,805 cases, and the fatality rate was down to 50 per cent- 
10,276 deaths. ; 

The world fight to control narcotics, on which nations had 
been collaborating since 1912, was taken over by UN. A Drug 
Supervisory Body has made annual estimates of medical and 
scientific needs. A Permanent Central Opium Board has watched 
to see that trade stays within legitimate limits, invoking trade 
embargoes in case of violation. —The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and its Commission on Narcotic Drugs sought plans to limit 
production of opium, raw material for the narcotics trade. 





Wealth 


It takes know-how before peoples can emerge from poverty, 
and the UN offers advisory services in technical and social fields. 
In June 1950 a UN Technical Assistance Conference, planned 
by the Economic and Social Council and the Assembly, obtained 
55 nations’ pledges for more than $20 million to a new UN ac- 
count to pay for expanded technical demonstrations and advice 
by the UN and five of its agencies through 1951. 

It often takes international cooperation to boost production. 
The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, has brought 27 European nations to- 
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gether, including 10 not yet in the UN, plus the United States. 
[ts coal committee recommended where short supplies should go 
for best use. Its timber committee helped get loans for Finland 
and Yugoslavia to finance equipment in return for pledged in- 
creased exports. Its transport committee won 16 nations’ signa- 
tures to an agreement permitting through truck traffic to elimi- 
nate many border delays. 

Italy needed more silica brick to line its steel furnaces, to save 
jobs of thousands of automobile and other workers. ECE found 
the silica bricks could be made in British and American occupa- 
tion zones of Germany if quartzite could be obtained from the 
French zone. The French zone was promised manpower from 
Italy, digging and transport equipment from Britain, guidance 
on winter mining from the United States. Italy’s crisis was met. 

To develop backward countries, the Economic and Social 
Council promoted studies on building up both domestic capital 
and foreign investment and lending. To-keep up jobs every- 
where, the Council planned an annual study of full employment 
and balances of payments, under which governments would pro- 
vide annual statements and forecasts for UN analysis and dis- 
cussion. For reconstruction and development, the International 
Bank made available $1,106,375,000 in loans to 20 countries in 
four years. 

To ease and expand trade, the Economic and Social Council 
had planned an apparently aborted International Trade Or- 
ganization. But meanwhile, the work led to a General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) accepted in 1947 in Geneva 
by 23 governments, embracing concessions on three-fourths of 
world trade. The GATT system broadened until 36 countries 
were taking part in 1951, extending reductions of some tariffs and 
fixing other duties until 1954. 

In four years the International Monetary Fund sold $811,- 
418,925 in foreign currencies to 19 members in short-term ex- 
change difficulties, as it sought to stabilize foreign exchange. 
ICAO, in five years, promoted uniform standards and joint 
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support programs for North Atlantic weather and navigation 


facilities and helped cut down time of customs and immigration 
formalities for international air travelers by 50 per cent. Postal, 
telecommunications, meteorological and maritime agencies also 
worked to keep the world moving. 

ILO strove to improve working conditions and: make more 
eficient use of the world’s manpower, including aid to migra- 
tion. Fifty thousand Rhine boatmen from five countries gained 
an ILO-sponsored agreement among five countries to assure mini- 
mum working conditions and social security rights, no matter to 
what boat or flag the boatmen transferred. 





Wisdom 


A UNESCO book coupon scheme for individuals and institu 
tions unable to get foreign exchange sold $814,000 worth of cou 
pons in two years to 21 countries for their relatively soft curren 
cies, redeeming the coupons later in the harder currencies ol 
countries where the books were bought. A 1950 UNESCO agree 
ment, signed by 17 nations, sought to abolish customs barriers 
on imports of books, newspapers, art, educational films, record- 
ings, reading matter for the blind and other cultural materials. 

Tackling illiteracy, UNESCO undertook pilot projects and 
educational missions around the world. In Haiti’s Marbial 
Valley, a UNESCO project battled famine and malaria among 
the 30,000 inhabitants. UN experts from several agencies had 
to organize local food relief and then launch soil surveys, road- 
building, water supplies and cottage industries while getting the 
UNESCO adult schools under way. 

The Assembly and the Economic and Social Council struggled 
with conventions to promote freedom of information. The UN 
maintained its own program carrying word of UN activities 
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across all frontiers, and the Assembly approved a plan to build 
three UN radio transmitters in New York and Africa. 





The Freedom Road 


Since the San Francisco conference, more than 570 million 
people—a fourth of the world’s inhabitants—have gained their 
freedom, a Charter goal. The new nations include Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, Korea, Laos, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Vietnam. The UN scheduled 
Libya to join their ranks by 1952 and Italian Somaliland in 1960. 

To travel the freedom road in peace rather than bloodshed, 
the Trusteeship Council has reviewed progress annually for its 
11 wards. When Western Samoa leaders in 1947 sent in a peti- 
tion tor self-government with New Zealand as protector, a Coun 
cil mission recommended greater home rule, and New Zealand 
increased the natives’ role. When Ewe tribesmen of West Africa 
appealed for unification of their 1 million people living split be- 
tween British and French Togoland trust territories and Britain’s 
Gold Coast colony, the Council won a 1947 Anglo-French plan 
to alleviate frontier difficulties and to set up consultative ma 
chinery—and a 1950 promise to consider uniting parts of the 
two Togos. (Britain and France in 195] rejected the union plan.) 


Costs 

Costs of all UN efforts in 1951 were running to $47,798,600 
for UN’s own budget; not quite $100 million for the various 
agencies, including $55 million for the expiring IRO; $20 mil- 
lion for the 18-month expanded technical assistance program; 
$50 million for Palestine refugees; a sharp falling off for 
UNICEF, which had previously averaged $50 million a year; 
and a $250 million goal for Korean reconstruction to reach into 
1952. Out of the world’s income, less than one cent in every 
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dollar was going to the peace effort represented by the UN system. 

These costs might be balanced off in large measure by the 
savings in hospitalization from the tuberculosis program, for 
instance, or by the gains in agricultural and labor productivity 
being made possible. They might some day be met, if UN suc- 
ceeds, by the savings in costs of armaments which might be cor- 


respondingly reduced. 

In 1949 a UN Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources met at Lake Success. Delegates heard 
estimates that if the lives of Latin Americans were prolonged by 
five years, mortality rates cut by five per thousand and absence 
from work reduced by 20 per cent, there would be a $10 billion 
net annual gain in Latin America— reckoning the average an- 


nual work of one man at $500. 
Such efforts might cost millions. 
But the reward may be in billions. 











Can the UN Do Better? 
by Peter Kihss 


In the following article Mr. Kihss lists some of the 
important questions about the UN that have been fre- 
quently asked during his coverage of the international 
organization. The Foreign Policy Association publishes 
his suggested answers as those of one individual and asa 
provocative stimulus to group discussions. 


THE UN's CHIEF NEEbs are thought and action. The UN’s chiet 
faults are delay and inertia. The UN has shown by its actions 
that it can stretch its Charter to do anything the member. nations 
wish. The UN has also shown that its members can find far too 
many excuses for doing nothing. 

Under some UN precedents, it could even launch a world 
government without amending the Charter. The Security Coun- 
cil, on January 10, 1947, accepted a peace-treaty bid to sponsor 
a Free Territory of Trieste—320 square miles, 350,000 inhabit- 
ants. It would guarantee the area’s territorial integrity and in- 
dependence, appoint its governor and let him set up provisional 
and permanent legislative organs and a police force. The statute 
was not fulfilled because the great powers never agreed on a 
governor, and the Western Allies decided to abandon the plan. 

The Assembly twice proposed to set up an international re- 
gime for 160,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem, administered by the 
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Trusteeship Council, with the UN paying as much as $8 million 
a year in costs according to Assembly estimates. (Israeli Am- 
bassador Abba S. Eban said the city’s need in services and for- 
eign imports was $81,760,000.) The scheme failed because it 
was opposed by both Israel and Jordan, in military occupation. 

UN rule over various areas through the Trusteeship Council 
—namely, Palestine and the Italian colonies—has been seriously 
discussed in the Assembly. It has been rejected for political rea- 
sons, rather than for legal doubts. Under the Charter a trustee 
ship can be applied by agreement between the Assembly o1 
Security Council, on one side, and the states directly concerned. 
It can be applied not only for former mandates and ex-enemy 
territories but for any “territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administration.” 

It is not the law and the machinery that holds the UN back. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in the book, Peace on Earth, once 
noted that federal union had not prevented “the bloodiest and 
most costly war in the history of the United States in relation to 
its population and resources’”—the War between the States. It is 
the will of the peoples and their leaders that dictates how the 
UN works. 

One of the great opportunities for leadership rests in the UN 
secretariat, a 4,000-member body whose international character, 
free from member government influence, is set out in Article 100 
of the Charter. 

The Secretary-General under Article 99 has major political 
powers, enabling him to call the Security Council’s attention to 
“any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” Mr. Lie thus called the 
Council’s attention to the 1950 Communist invasion of South 
Korea. 

By Article 98, the Secretary-General reports to the Assembly 
annually. Mr. Lie’s increasingly important reports have raised 
such issues as control of bacteriological and chemical weapons; 
resumption of negotiations on the future of Germany; a UN 
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guard force for missions, plebiscites, truces, international regimes 
and provisional enforcement; universal membership; UN trus- 
teeship for Italian colonies; Middle East river authorities. 

Much of the UN’s day-to-day work depends on secretariat en- 
ergy and initiative, notably in economic, social, colonial and 
trusteeship programs. The secretariat sends out the experts who 
give UN technical and social advice around the world. They 
are the UN’s advance agents, on whom UN prestige may rise or 
fall—and UN programs depend. 


Lie’s 20-Year Peace Program 

When the UN faced some of its most difficult days during the 
1950 Soviet walkouts over continued seating of Nationalist China 
instead of Communist China, Mr. Lie offered a memorandum 
first privately to Security Council delegates and then on March 
8, 1950 formally to all permanent UN delegations. He urged a 
UN inquiry to see if any new government exercises effective 
authority within a state’s territory and is habitually obeyed by 
the bulk of the population. He suggested such a regime should 
be seated in the UN even though individual members might not 
recognize it in national dealings. 

He later proposed a broad 20-year peace program, starting 
with the never-implemented provisions of the Charter for peri- 
odic Security Council meetings—attended by foreign ministers. 
The program included suggestions for limiting vetoes in peace- 
ful settlements, fresh approaches on atomic controls and disarma- 
ment, a beginning on a small UN force to stop localized con- 
flicts, and work on technical assistance, better living standards, 
human rights, colonial problems and international law. 

There have been some government delegates who, at times, 
have risen beyond their own countries’ narrow fields and stepped 
on the UN stage as international spokesmen. 

There was Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia, 1948 Assembly 
president, who had waged a battle against the veto at San 
Francisco and who was active in the early days of atomic nego- 
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tiations, the Security Council investigation of Spain and the 1949 


Palestine, Berlin and Balkan conciliation efforts. 

There was Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, Assembly 
president in the days of the 1949 Soviet atomic explosion, who 
tried to restart atomic control negotiations and who expanded 
the job of president to watch fulfillment of Assembly resolutions. 

There have been individual citizens who have labored to make 
the UN succeed. Raphael Lemkin was a lawyer in Poland when 
the Nazis struck in 1939. Forty-nine of his kinsmen were wiped 
out by the Nazis in their effort to exterminate masses of the 
people, but Dr. Lemkin, a bullet in his thigh from the battle for 
Warsaw, escaped. 

Dr. Lemkin devoted his life to making that mass extermina- 
tion of peoples a punishable international crime—a crusade he 
had begun in the League of Nations in 1933, when he was only 
32. By unprecedented lobbying in UN meetings and many a 
UN capital, he helped push through a 1948 Assembly conven- 
tion against genocide, a crime whose name he had coined. He 
fought for ratifications. He vowed to see that the pact would 
not only be adopted—but invoked. 


A People’s Organization 

The UN is a people's organization. Its Charter opens with 
the dramatic words: “We the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
. . . have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
ends.” 

And the UN is an organization particularly susceptible to the 
people’s will—or lack of it. Thhe nongovernmental organizations, 
admitted to consultative status before the Economic and Social 
Council, have brought about such varying works as fact-finding 
and conciliation machinery on labor rights and an economic 
survey of Africa. 

Assembly committees have heard nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in such cases as Palestine and the Italian colonies, and one 
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listened to a lone South African clergyman, the Reverend 
Michael Scott, who bore credentials disputed by the South Afri- 
can delegation, in which he maintained he was a spokesman for 
South-West African tribes. The Trusteeship Council has heard 
church and other organizations in Jerusalem debates and regu- 
larly listens to petitions from trust territory inhabitants. 

The United States delegation brought representatives of 42 
American organizations as consultants to the San Francisco 
Charter conference. Secretary of State Stettinius reported their 
efforts were responsible for specifically creating a UN Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and the consultative feature of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The American UN delegation regularly holds briefing and 
discussion sessions to which some 125 American organizations 
are invited, and some 30 to 50 show up—weekly during the As- 
sembly, monthly during the rest of the year. 

The delegation cannot help but be influenced by the people's 
interest—or apathy. Early in 1950, when the UN seemed to be 
fading from people’s hopes, American delegation mail slipped 
down to 81 letters in the three weeks from May 27 to June 16. 

The next three-week period saw the outbreak of the Korean 
war and a rediscovery of the UN—1,931 letters from June 17 to 
July 14. The mail rose to a peak of 4,405 letters during the As- 
sembly in the single week ending December 8, when Chinese 
Communist intervention posed a new moral and military chal- 
lenge to the UN. 

Good or bad, American policy has undergone some sharp 
changes in the UN in response to citizens’ efforts. On May 14, 
1948 the Assembly was about to adjourn a special session, dur- 
ing which the United States had been driving to install a tem- 
porary UN trusteeship over Palestine. Hard bargaining led to 
a plan by which the Trusteeship Council would appoint a UN 
Commissioner in Jerusalem, while an Assembly mediator would | 
seek peaceful adjustment of Palestine’s future. 

Shortly after 6 p. m., in the final plenary session, Alberto Gon- 
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zales Fernandez, of Colombia, arose. He asked if the American 
delegation could confirm a press dispatch that President ‘Truman 
had just recognized a new Jewish state in Palestine, Israel, two 
minutes after it was proclaimed in Tel Aviv. Francis B. Sayre, 
American delegate, was amazed and told the Assembly that for 
the time being there was no official word. Soon after, Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup told the Assembly that President Truman had 
recognized Israel as a de facto authority. The whole situation 
in which the mediator was to work had drastically changed. It 
was an American presidential election year, and zealous Zionist 
efforts to launch Israel in statehood had never given up—shift- 
ing the United States attitude at virtually the twelfth hour. 


What Can Be Done? 


What can be done to make the UN do better? Everyone has 
the opportunity to help. One man’s thinking, at least, might 
go like this: 

Q. Who should be admitted to the UN? 

A. Everybody. The world’s issues remain whether nations 
are inside the UN or out. They will be easier to solve when 
nations meet at the same table. 

Q. How can more nations be admitted? 

A. The Charter says UN members should be “peace-loving” 
and “able and willing’ to carry out Charter obligations. The 
Charter might be construed as implying every government hopes 
for peace according to its own lights. 

Q. Can the veto block on membership be overcome? 

A. The veto should never have been allowed over member- 
ships and in fact is not specified in the Big Five San Francisco 
statement enumerating vetoable issues. But Assembly pleas to 
refrain from vetoes have failed to upset the Security Council's 
practice of recognizing the veto on membership recommenda- 
tions, and the International Court of Justice has opposed letting 
the Assembly act on Council reports showing applications which 
have either been vetoed or unable to win a Council majority. 
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The Council could accept a Soviet proposal to let all candidates 


be recommended in a single batch, and the Assembly could then 
vote all members in at once—or separate them out under the 
recommendation. Or the Assembly could elect blocked appli- 
cants to associate status, giving them all UN privileges and obli- 
gations except the right to vote and hold office, as they already 
take part in UN regional commissions and as Italy participates 
in the Trusteeship Council. 

Q. Would admitting more members endanger present West- 
erm majorities? 

A. It might. But, in fact, voting is an overrated indicator 
The UN problem is agreement—and action. Too often the UN 
has rushed into resolutions because votes were available—without 
getting the agreement that would enable action. 

Q. How about Communist China? 

A. The Chinese Communists could be invited into UN de- 
bates as a de facto authority on specific issues, without necessarily 
getting China’s UN seat. The history of modern China has been 
a history of division and warlordism. The Chinese Communists 
in 1951 were still involved in civil war against mainland guer- 
rillas, while the Nationalist government held out on Formosa. 
The Chinese Communists’ official propaganda claimed lack of 
control over their own “‘volunteer’”’ army which had allegedly 
gone off into a military adventure in Korea. The UN would do 
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well to watch the course in China—and, if necessary, might some 
day even proceed to suspend Chinese membership or propose a 
division of Chinese representation before turning out a free 
Nationalist Chinese government, still with territorial and mili- 
tary entrenchment. 

Q. What issues should the UN take up? 

A. Every international issue should be subjected to UN 
scrutiny, at least for exposure to world opinion. Not all would 
need positive UN action, beyond reporting. For instance, the 
inter-American system handles its own disputes fairly effectively 
—and simply reports the actions to the Security Council, which 
found them satisfactory enough so that in five years the Council 
never debated an inter-American problem. Other issues—like the 
German, Austrian and Japanese peace treaties—have been in- 
volved in special machinery. But the UN could be kept appraised 
of progress, and the Assembly might be invoked for possible 
recommendations or decisions in case the initial machinery fails. 

Q. What can the UN do about keeping the peace in disputes? 

A. The UN has tended to shut its eyes too much. The UN 
should use its Peace Observation Commission and other machin 
ery to post observers wherever peace may be imperiled. The UN 
standing offers should be for good offices, mediation, concilia 


tion, arbitration. 
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Q. What can the UN do about breaches of peace? 
A. One of the most important forces in the world is moral 


strength. The UN must stand ready to invoke the collective 
judgment, without distinction between nations or regimes large 
or small. There are more resources against aggression than 
simply military measures—and the UN should invoke Security 
Council orders or Assembly recommendations to revoke diplo- 
matic recognition, rupture communications and install economic 
boycotts as needed. The UN should be ready to invoke other 


forms of counterattack through its own or member nations’ re- 


sources—propaganda efforts, through radio and other informa- 
tion facilities, and even infiltration, with financially-equipped 
agents spreading the gospel of subverting and resisting an ag- 
gression or just raising trouble. 





Q. Can the UN get military resources? 

A. In the last analysis the UN should be ready for military 
action—so its very readiness might be a deterrent. It should work 
out a plan for military forces on call—either the Article 43 plan 
for agreements through the Security Council’s Military Staff 
Committee or the Acheson plan alternative through the Assem- 
bly’s Collective Measures Committee. It should start with what- 
ever forces it could get—as the Council might have started back 
in 1947 with the minimum Soviet plan for 1,200 planes, 12 divi- 
sions and a small navy at Council disposal. If the UN can’t have 
everything at once, at least it should make a start—to demon- 
strate readiness to go further. 

Q. Should the UN have its own military legion? 
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A. Beyond national forces on call, it would be highly useful 
to have a UN legion of individual volunteers, who could be 
recruited under the budget provision for the secretariat. Such a 
legion could be used to guard truce lines and occupy areas. It 
could be a small nucleus, rapidly expanded with enlistments 
around the world in case of emergencies. It would enable peo- 
ples to rally around the UN cause and nations to share the 
burden when some government would be unable to keep up 
national forces for UN call. It could be stationed at bases around 
the world. Part of the costs might be met by reparations in 
case of war. 


Breaking Old Deadlocks 


Q. What can the UN do about its old political deadlocks? 

A. The UN should make up its mind to seek realistic solu 
tions. If the Security Council cannot agree on a Free Territory 
governor for Trieste, it should rescind its approval of that plan 
and seek something else—possibly partition between Italy and 
Yugoslavia or perhaps a condominium. If the Assembly will not 
enforce a plan to internationalize Jerusalem, it should at least 
seek some minimums like religious guarantees and economic 
accords. If South Africa refuses to submit South-West Africa for 
trusteeship, the UN might explore some joint consultation of 
the territory’s inhabitants to see if they really prefer or would 
benefit by integration with South Africa as the Union govern- 
ment contends. An atomic scientists’ conference might reveal 
new technological possibilities on atomic control—or call on the 
Soviet Union to offer technological explanations on its claimed 
great advances in atomic research, as the United States has al- 
ready extensively reported its atomic activities. 

Q. How can the UN improve its work in building a better 
peace? 

A. The UN must keep spotlighting the world’s basic troubles 
with studies and warnings. It should set up priorities for coor- 
dinated attack—as it has separately sought to tackle various issues 
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with its technical assistance programs, specialized agencies and 
various human rights plans. 

Q. How can the UN finance its peace-building efforts? 

A. Nations must be prepared to plough more funds into this 
basic work—funds that could be presented as alternatives to 
greater arms or even potential war spending. The UN should 
tally up some of the financial benefits of its programs by finding 
out just how much new agricultural output has been achieved 
and by checking the rates of malaria and tuberculosis after con- 
trol campaigns to see how much hospitalization cost has been 
saved and how many man-days’ work obtained. 

Q. Can the UN appeal to the peoples for money? 

A. The Assembly has already bid for private contributions to 
such efforts as child welfare, Palestine refugee aid and Korean 
recovery. The UN Appeal for Children campaigned—not too 
efficiently—for individual and nongovernmental contributions, 
raising some $30 million in campaigns started in 1948. Of this, 
some $11 million went to UNICEF and the rest to child pro 
grams elsewhere. The UN could appeal for funds from founda- 
tions interested in specific phases of its work and for bequests 
and could try fees for UN services, postal and_ broadcasting 
programs. 

Q. Can UN peace jobs be dramatized? 

A. The UN should look for some spectacular ventures. It 
might bring together scientists from many countries to work 
with radioactive materials in a UN laboratory on some problem 
such as cause and cure of a major disease, or the riddle of photo- 
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synthesis, by which plants convert the sun’s energies into forms 
usable for other earthly life. It could help channel radioactive 
materials abroad for research and medicine, as its WHO now 
does for United States government radioisotopes in Latin Amer- 
ica. It could publish results of peaceful atomic research in con- 
venient form, as it now lists atomic publications simply in a 


bibliography. 


What About Soviet Russia? 

Q. How can the UN get Soviet cooperation? 

A. The Soviet Union’s constant effort to blame others for 
what it calls wrong UN actions—in the Russian proverb, ‘‘to shift 
the blame from the head of the sick person to the head of the 
healthy one’’—indicates the Russian people have faith in the UN 
ideal and would have to be convinced otherwise by their gov- 
ernment. The UN can pierce the Soviet curtain with its official 
reports of debates and actions, so long as the Soviet Union re- 
mains in the UN fold, and so the UN gospel can be spread. The 
UN has got to keep trying for agreement—while never giving up 
the things that are right. 

Q. Has the Soviet Union ever cooperated in UN work? 

A. The Soviet Union, for its own reasons, joined the majority 
in such issues as the Palestine partition plan, Security Council 
truce efforts in Indonesia (a Soviet proposal for a Council com- 
mission was vetoed by France), and expansion of UN colonial 
responsibilities. In the first two years of the UN advisory social 
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welfare services program, it provided experts through the UN for 
Albania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and received a Czecho- 
slovak UN woman fellow. It has stayed in such UN agencies as 
the Universal Postal Union, International Telecommunications 
Union and World Meteorological Organization. 

Q. Wouldn't it be better to throw the U.S.S.R. out? 

A. So long as the Soviet Union remains in the UN, there 1s 


always an opportunity to talk—and some day to negotiate. The 
policies of both East and West can therefore run the same 
gauntlet of world opinion. The issues exist, whether the U.S.S.R. 
is inside or out. In fact, experience indicates the majority 
works better under the fire of Soviet criticism and has even be- 
come more unified in the face of Soviet attacks. Meantime, 
Soviet UN delegates come into contact with different ideas and 
different information—a contact whose effects may be long-range 
but ought to be beneficial. 

Q. Can UN voting procedures be improved? 

A. In the Security Council the great powers could voluntarily 
refrain from vetoes. Although other powers have criticized Soviet 
vetoes, none is yet willing to surrender the veto over enforcement 
measures. The United States even threatened to veto any 1950 
candidate for Secretary-General except Trygve Lie. Nations 
could pledge to respect any majority Security Council vote, even 
if a single power casts a veto. In the Assembly it might be worth- 
while to study a system of weighted voting to reflect members’ 
power position. In a 1946 book called The Great Dilemma of 
World Organization, Fremont Rider proposed counting up the 
number of years each country’s population spent in school. He 
worked out a 424-vote Assembly, in which the United States 
would cast 88 votes; Russia, 59; the British Empire, 49; Germany, 
44; the French Empire, 22; China, 20; Japan, 18; Italy, 13; and 
so on. 

Q. Should the Charter be amended? 

A. Amendment is difficult, requiring a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly or an all-member conference, with ratification by two- 
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thirds of the member nations, including the Big Five. Never- 
theless, the Charter is, in fact, constantly being broadened by 
interpretations and resolutions. Members can pledge themselves 
by special agreement or otherwise to still other measures in 
keeping with the Charter spirit. 

There is a hope for the UN even amid apparently irreconcil- 
able ideologies. For centuries Muslims fought Christians in what 
each side deemed holy wars, and Catholics and Protestants mur- 
dered each other in unforgiving frenzies. Yet today, religious 
tolerance has found Muslims and Catholics and Protestants—and 
Hindus, Jews, Buddhists and atheists—working side by side in 
the UN. 

There can be agreement. 

But there is no guarantee. 
Peace and the UN depend on the will of the peoples. 
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